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The Group of the Tyrannicides. 

To students of the history of Greek art the 
fragment of a vase which is illustrated on the 
following page is one of the most interesting and 
important objects in our collection of classical 
antiquities, because of its subject and the place 
where it was found. It has been in the Museum 
since 1898, and during the greater part of the time 
has been on exhibition in the Hall of Greek Vases, 
but has not hitherto been described in any of the 
Museum publications, because of an agreement 
with its former owner, by whom the first right to 
publish it had been promised elsewhere. An 
article upon it by Dr. Friedrich Hauser having 
recently appeared in the Rdmische Mitteilungen 
of the German Archaeological Institute (Vol. 
XIX., 1904, pp. 163 ff., pi. vi.), this restriction is 
now removed, and the fragment is at the disposal 
of all who may wish to make use of it in publica- 
tions or lectures. 

This fragment was found in small bits, together 
with many other pieces of broken pottery, in the 
grave of Dexileos, the young warrior whose tomb- 
stone is still one of the chief ornaments of the 
ancient cemetery outside the Dipylon Gate in 
Athens. There is a cast of it in the Museum 
(Corridor, No. 468). The inscription on the origi- 
nal states that he died in the Corinthian war, 
which took place B. C. 395-4. The discovery of 
the grave and its contents was made in 1863, 
during excavations conducted under the direction 
of Professor A. Rhousopoulos, and of the frag- 
ments of pottery found there some went to the 
collection of the Archaeological Society of Athens, 
while the rest remained in the possession of 
Professor Rhousopoulos. Of the former all trace 
has since been lost. Professor Rhousopoulos re- 
tained his portion until a short time before his 
death, when they were purchased of him by Mr. 
John Marshall for a friend in England, from 
whom they were subsequently acquired by the 
Museum. 

To Mr. Marshall belongs the credit for dis- 
covering the subject on the fragment here repro- 
duced, and acknowledgment must be made to 
him, as well as to Dr. Hauser's article, for many 
of the facts here stated. On returning to England 
he began to put together the pieces he had secured, 
with a view to determining, if possible, how many 
different vases were represented among them, as 
they had previously remained in disorder, and 
apparently no attempt to group them had been 
made since they were unearthed. As a result he 



found, besides a few scattered bits, considerable 
fragments of five vases, all of which are now in 
our museum. The vases were all of the same 
shape, a full-bodied oval jug, and of the same 
technical characteristics, which are those of the 
late red-figured style of Athens. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to date these fragments abso- 
lutely from the fact that they were found in the 
grave of Dexileos, owing partly to insufficient 
observation and record at the time of discovery, 
and partly to the evidence that other burials had 
taken place in the same grave. Consequently 
they cannot be accepted as giving a much-desired 
positive date in the history of Greek pottery, yet 
the testimony of their style alone enables us to 
date them confidently at about the year 400 ; and 
as it seems unlikely that in Athens at that period 
two persons would have been buried in the same 
grave within a few years of each other, it may be 
regarded as probable that they were placed there 
with the body of Dexileos. 

A glance at the illustrations of the statues of 
the Tyrannicides in Naples, in comparison with 
the fragment we are discussing, is sufficient to 
show that they are derived from the same original. 
The statues have long been recognized as Roman 
copies of a famous group which stood in the 
market-place of Athens, and the vase fragment is 
of the highest importance for the light it sheds 
upon their identity and the mistakes which were 
made in their restoration. The history of the 
original group is briefly as follows : The tyrant 
Hipparchos of Athens, son of Peisistratos, was 
slain by a youth, Harmodios, whose sister he had 
insulted, and an older citizen, Aristogeiton, at the 
festival of the Panathenaea in the year 514. Both 
were put to death for the deed. Four years later 
Hippias, the brother of Hipparchos, was driven 
out by the people, and the tyranny was abolished. 
To commemorate its downfall the Athenians 
caused statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton to 
be set up in the agora, the first statues of indi- 
vidual citizens ever erected by the city. These 
were executed by the sculptor Antenor. When 
Xerxes sacked Athens, in 480, he carried them 
away, but three years afterwards the Athenians 
erected a second group, this being the work of 
Kritios and Nesiotes. In the latter part of the 
fourth century, or perhaps even later, the group 
by Antenor was returned to Athens either by 
Alexander the Great or one of his successors, and 
thereafter the two stood side by side at least as 
late as the middle of the second century A. D., 
after which all knowledge of them disappears. 
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FRAGMENT OF A GREEK VASE. 

Found in the Grave of Dexileos, Athens. 
(Length, 0.16 m.) 





STATUE OF HARMODIOS, NAPLES. 

Restorations : The plinth and tree-trunk, almost the entire right 
leg, the left leg from the knee down, and both arms. 



STATUE OF ARISTOGEITON, NAPLES. 

Restorations : The head, which is ancient, but does not belong to 
the statue, the left hand, small pieces in the drapery, which has 
also been considerably worked over, small pieces in the plinth, and 
three toes of the left foot. The left arm, with drapery, was broken 
off and replaced. 
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Of one or both of these groups a number of 
copies or representations survive. A list and 
description of these is given in Frazer's Pausanzas, 
II , pp. 92 ff., to which should be added a coin 
of Kyzikos, dated by various authorities between 
the years 450 and 359 B. C, of which there is an 
example in the Museum, from the Greenwell col- 
lection (see the illustration below). Some of these 
copies, including the Neapolitan statues, were 
made during the period when the two groups 
stood side by side, and do not bear in themselves 
conclusive testimony as to which they reproduce. 
Others, like the coin, though certainly dating from 
the time when the older group was in Persia, are 
on so small a scale, and so sketchily rendered, 
that they give nothing more than the barest out- 
line of the composition.* Our vase fragment 
therefore supplies most important desiderata for 
the settlement of the questions at issue. Although 
the drawing makes no pretensions to scientific 
accuracy in matters of detail, its resemblance to 
the Neapolitan statues, as remarked above, is 
close enough to leave no doubt that both are 
from the same original. As the group by Antenor 
must have been away from Athens about eighty 
years when this vase was made, there is little 
likelihood that it was ever seen, and still less that 
it was copied, by the person who made the draw- 
ing. In other words, he must have been inspired 
by the later group of Kritios and Nesiotes, which 
he could see every time he passed through the 
market-place, and consequently it is that group 
which is reproduced by the statues in Naples. 
Thus is confirmed the conclusion at which most of 
the recent writers on the subject have arrived con- 
jecturally as the result of technical considerations, f 



* For references to the literature relating to the Group of the 
Tyrannicides up to 1898, the student may be referred to Frazer's 
Pausauias, II., pp. 92 ff. Among the essays on the subject since 
that date may be mentioned Patroni, in the Atti della R. Accade- 
mia di Napoli, XIX , 1898, part 2 (inaccessible here) ; Sauer, in 
the Romische Mitteilungen^ 1900, pp. 219 ff. ; Petersen, in the 
same, 190 1, pp. 97 ff. ; Joubin, La Sculpture grec que ( 1901), Chap. 
III.; Lechat, La Sculpture aitique avant Phidias (1904), pp. 
438 ff., and Hauser's essay cited above. 

t The question has often been raised, but never conclusively 
answered, whether the two groups might not have been alike. 
Remembering the associations which the Athenians had with the 
older group as an emblem of their liberty, and the fact that it was 
one of the first of their monuments to be renewed after the Persian 
invasion, it is reasonable to suppose that they would wish to repro- 
duce at least the pose of the figures and the general character of 
the composition. But it does not follow, nor is it probable, that 
the later group was an exact copy of the older, first, because the 
sculptors did not have the older group at hand to study as they 
were making the new one ; and second, because the advance in 
technical skill was so rapid during these years that they would 
hardly have wished to repeat the shortcomings of the preceding 
generation. For the solution of this problem sufficient considera- 
tion has not been given to a black-figured lekythos in private pos- 
session in Vienna, published by Petersen in the Archdologisch- 
Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, 1879, pp. 73 ff., pi. 
vi. On the evidence of style the date of this vase might be 
stretched to the second quarter of the fifth century (Hauser, Jahr- 



It is interesting to study the data which are 
furnished by the fragment for the correct restora- 
tion of the Neapolitan statues. As will be seen 
from the notes under the illustrations of them, 
both statues are considerably restored, the restora- 
tions having been made perhaps two centuries ago, 
without any knowledge of the originals. On the 
vase both heads are wreathed, and Hauser thinks 
this was probably the case with the originals, the 
wreaths being a natural method of suggesting the 
festival at which the murder occurred. The vase 
shows that the right arm of the statue of Harmo- 
dios should have been restored with much more 
intense action, sharply bent at the elbow, the fore- 
arm nearly horizontal, and the sword carried 
point downwards; that is, just ready to strike 
but not actually striking. The restoration of the 
left hand of this statue, with a second sword, is 
of course absurd, but it has never been certain 
what this hand was doing. Some writers have 
supposed that it carried his scabbard. On our 
fragment this hand is unfortunately missing, but 
we now learn positively for the first time that the 
scabbard hung from a baldric over the right 
shoulder, and there is no longer doubt that this 
is the meaning of a whitish stripe which crosses 
the body of the Naples statue at the same angle, 
the baldric and scabbard having been probably 
of metal. Probably, therefore, the hand was 
empty and held outstretched, with the palm down- 
wards, as it appears to be on some of the copies. 

It is well known that the head on the Naples 
statue of Aristogeiton, though ancient, does not 
belong to it, and dates from a much later period. 
Other copies' have proved that his head should be 
bearded, as it is on the fragment, which in this 
instance merely confirms previous testimony. It 
also corroborates Professor Benndorf's opinion 
(Annali, 1867, p. 313), that the restorer of the 
statue had replaced the left arm at too low an 
angle, and it shows that the left hand should be 
restored as grasping his scabbard, which appears 
to have been richly decorated. Finally, it sug- 
gests that the sword in the right hand of the sta- 
tue should be held aiming up rather than down. 

buck, 1895, p. 203, note), but falls more probably in the period pre- 
ceding the invasion of Xerxes. The design upon it, which is very 
carelessly drawn, is similar to that on our fragment, though the 
figures are turned in the opposite direction. Both men, however, 
wear longhair^ that of Harmodios being gathered in a roll behind, 
while Aristogeiton's falls in long locks on his shoulders. He also 
appears to wear some sort of head-covering, but this is not clear 
in the illustration . In any case, however, the long hair shows that 
the two figures could not have been copied from the same originals 
as those on our fragment or the Neapolitan statues. For this 
reason, as well as the fact that we know long hair to have been 
worn customarily in Athens up to the time of the Persian wars, 
and to have gone out of fashion soon afterwards, it would seem 
quite probable that the decoration of the lekythos was inspired 
by the group of Antenor, and consequently that the two groups did 
resemble each other to the extent that might have been expected. 
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The absence of the tree trunks in the vase-picture 
is probably correct, for if the original statues were 
of bronze, the favorite material at that period for 
all but architectural sculptures, they would not 
have required these supports. With regard to 
the relative position of the two figures, other re- 
productions of the originals, such as the coin 
below, make it clear that they must have stood 
side by side, with Harmodios on the left, not one 
in front of the other. Their separation on the 
vase must therefore be attributed either to the 
artist's desire to show each as completely as pos- 
sible, or to his fear of the confusion of lines 
which might result if he tried to draw them as 
they stood.* E. R. 




STATER OF KYZIKOS. 

A Greek Toilet Box 

With a Scene from the Odyssey. 

The small terra-cotta toilet box acquired by 
the Museum in 1904 and now exhibited near the 
fragment discussed in the preceding article (Greek 
Vase Room, Case 9, second shelf), was found a 
few years ago, much broken, in a grave just out- 
side the Acharnian (northern) Gate of ancient 
Athens — in the heart of the modern city. Neces- 
sary restorations have been made in plaster, 
painted a dull black and readily distinguishable 
from the original lustrous, slightly greenish, black 
glaze. When complete, the cover was lifted by 
means of a small bronze ring attached at the 
centre. (A pyxis with this ring still in place 
may be seen in the Fogg Museum in Cambridge.) 

Aside from its interest as an example of the 
better work of Athenian potters toward the end 
of the Age of Perikles, the pyxis makes a more 
general appeal because of the subject of the 
design on the cover. It is the best of the very 
few representations left to us of a charming 
episode of Homer's Odyssey, the meeting of 
Odysseus and Nausikaa. 

Every Athenian schoolboy knew the story by 
heart: how after the ten years' siege of Troy 
wily Odysseus had wandered amid countless 
perils seeking a return home; how he had lost 
his ships and all his company; how he had been 
kept a prisoner by the nymph Kalypso until the 
tenth year from the sack of Ilion. Allowed then 
to depart, he had all but reached the land of the 

* Restorations of the Naples group, corrected from other copies, 
are exhibited in the Cast collections of Dresden and Strassburg. 
The former is illustrated by Joubin, Sculpture grecque, figs. 1,2; 
the latter by Lechat, Sculpture altique, figs. 36, 37. Both vary 
from the figures on our fragment, especially in the action of the 
arms and hands. Lechat (p. 443* note ) speaks of a third, recently 
completed, in the museum of Brunswick, which is not yet published. 



hospitable Phaeacians when Poseidon's anger 
sent a great tempest and crushed his raft ; and 
the much-tried hero spent two whole days in the 
deep. Making land at last, naked and scarcely 
alive, he hid himself in a thick copse and slept. 

A stream flowed hard by the place. To this, 
next morning, came Nausikaa, daughter of the 
king Alkinoos, attended by her maidens, to wash 
out the garments that were her care as a grown 
daughter in her father's house. The girls ac- 
complished their task and, while the garments 
were drying, fell to playing ball. At length their 
cries at a mishap in the game awakened Odys- 
seus, who then approached them. This is the 
moment depicted on the vase. 

The hero comes crouching forth, seeking to 
cover himself with branches plucked from the 
thicket in which he had slept. Even in the rather 
summary representation of this thicket, the artist 
has been at pains to show stumps from which 
boughs have been broken. Odysseus has also 
about his left arm the veil lent him by the sea 
nymph Ino, which had saved him from perishing 
with his raft. The way is pointed out for him 
now by Athena, that one of the gods whose espe- 
cial care he had ever been. As in the story, she 
is present and active but unseen, so here she is 
perhaps understood to be invisible to the mortals 
around her. 

On the right and left Leukippe and Phylonoe 
(she in the embroidered coat) flee affrighted from 
the intruder. But Nausikaa stands firm awaiting 
him, " for Athena gave her courage of heart and 
took all trembling from her limbs." 

Beyond the princess is Kleopatra, — her name, 
like that of each of the others, is inscribed be- 
side her, — quite unconscious of the excitement 
of her friends. She stands in the water with her 
chiton drawn up above her knees, still busily 
washing a garment (not her own skirt, as a mis- 
take of the restorer makes it appear). 

In this figure the painter has not followed ex- 
actly the chronology of the poem: the washing 
had been quite finished before Odysseus appeared. 
Similarly, the presence of the veil on the hero's 
arm is strictly an anachronism : he had returned 
it to Ino directly upon reaching land. Nevertheless, 
the unity of the scene has not been impaired. 
It is given greater variety, and more of the story 
is suggested — Kleopatra's work points to the 
errand that had brought the maidens here; the 
magic veil speaks of Odysseus' shipwreck and 
narrow escape from death. The girls' play may 
be indicated by the round red objects among the 
white pebbles. 

The characterization of the little figures is very 
happy. Observe Kleopatra's complete absorption 
in her task, and the queenliness of Nausikaa — 
not undeservedly does Odysseus compare the 
stately figure with a young palm tree he had seen 
"springing up beside Apollo's altar in Delos." 
Note also her obvious superiority, not in courage 
only, but in form and breeding, over the frightened 
maids. Athena recalls the noble type of statues 
that very age was dedicating to her. In the 
attitude of Odysseus is seen, with his shame at 
appearing nude, some hint of the stealthiness 
and cunning of his character. 

That the dramatic quality, the individualization 



